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THE  YEAR  1913. 

College  opened  on  the  seventeenth  of  September  with  an 
unusually  fine  showing  of  students.  Weeks  ago  it  was  clear 
from  the  demand  for  rooms  that  we  were  to  have  a  very 
large  attendance,  and  when  registration  occurred  the 
prospects  were  fully  justified.  Our  dormitories  are  crowded 
and  Ave  have  had  to  take  care  of  a  good  many  young  women  in 
private  boarding  houses.  The  number  of  men  in  attendance  is 
also  gratifying.  We  are  looking  forward  to  an  unusually  pros- 
perous year. 

The  summer  has  been  utilized  in  going  over  the  entire 
plant  and  putting  everything  in  excellent  condition.  Repairs 
and  redecorations  have  been  extensive  and  new  equipment  has 
been  added. 


FACULTY  CHANGES  IN  THE  COLLEGE 
OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 

There  have  been  a  few  changes  in  the  faculty,  as  is  always 
the  case.  Dr.  David  Moore  of  the  department  of  history  was 
called  to  the  chair  of  American  history  at  Oberlin  and  accepted. 
Dr.  Moore  lias  been  an  able  instructor  and  a  popular  professor 
and  Lawrence  wishes  him  abundant  success  in  his  new  posi- 
tion. His  place  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Prof.  J.  S. 
Custer  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Prof.  Custer  is  a  grad- 
ual e  of  Williams-Jewell  college,  Mo.,  where  he  won  the  Rhodes 
scholarship  for  his  state.  He  spent  the  next  three  years  at 
Oxford  studying  history  and  taking  the  Oxford  degree  of  B. 
A.  He  then  studied  for  three  years  in  the  graduate  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  he  also  acted  as 
instructor  in  history.  Dr.  Munroe,  the  head  of  the  department, 
recommended  him  to  Lawrence  as  "on  the  whole  the  best  teach- 
er of  any  instructor  there  had  been  at  the  University  in  the 
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years  of  my  relation  with  the  institution."  The  past  year 
Prof.  Custer  lias  been  at  the  University  of  Michigan  and  has 
the  highest  recommendations  from  that  institution.  AVe  count 
ourselves  very  fortunate  to  secure  so  strong  a  man  to  succeed 
Dr.  Moore. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Bushnell  has  been  chosen  president  of  a  college  in 
Oregon,  and  will  try  his  hand  at  executive  work.  We  under- 
stand a  campaign  is  on  to  raise  $200,000,  J.  J.  Hill  having 
offered  a  conditional  subscription  of  $50,000,  so  that  the  new 
executive  has  already  come  into  a  college  president's  inherit- 
ance. Dr.  Bushnell  is  a  man  of  energy  and  of  resources  and 
we  wish  for  him  a  most  successful  administration.  He  will  be 
succeeded  by  Dr.  T.  W.  B.  Crafer  of  the  University  of  Pittsburg. 
Dr.  Crafer  has  had  some  years  of  experience  in  public  school 
work,  has  a  degree  from  the  law  department  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  and 
later  studied  at  Wisconsin,  taking  his  doctor's  degree.  He  was 
for  one  year  connected  with  the  social  settlement  work  of  Mil- 
waukee, and  has  been  a  professor  at  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburg.  Dr.  Ross  of  Wisconsin  speaks 
with  great  enthusiasm  about  Dr.  Crafer,  and  states  that  he 
recommended  him  to  the  trustees  of  Brown  University  to  suc- 
ceed Dr.  Ward,  the  famous  sociologist.  Dr.  Crafer  is  strongly 
indorsed  by  the  universities  in  which  he  has  taught,  and  we 
expect  him  to  make  a  distinguished  success  of  his  department 
at  Lawrence. 

Mr.  E.  DeWitt,  our  athletic  director,  resigned  late  in  the 
vacation  to  take  a  medical  course.  Mr.  Catlin  was  employed 
as  football  coach,  which  will  be  good  news  to  the  boys  on  the 
team,  and  Mr.  Ellis  Champlin  of  Temple  College,  Philadel- 
phia, was  engaged  as  director.  Temple  College  has  a  very 
strong  department  of  Physical  Culture,  and  Mr.  Champlin 
has  graduated  from  this  and  also  has  for  a  time  been  assistant 
in  its  gymnasium.  He  comes  with  the  strongest  possible  in- 
dorsement from  the  institution  in  which  he  graduated.  The 
work  in  physical  culture  will  be  especially  strong  the  present 
year. 

Dr.  Kate  Corkhill  has  not  been  in  her  usual  vigor  during  the 
summer,  and,  although  rapidly  improving,  has  decided  to  rest 
for  the  first  semester.  She  will  take  up  her  work  the  first  of 
February.  She  has  worked  for  many  years  Avithout  a  long 
vacation  and  deserves  the  rest  the  present  arrangement  will 
give  her.  Miss  Alta  Robinson  of  the  University  of  Iowa  will 
take  her  work  for  the  first  semester.  Miss  Robinson  has  ex- 
cellent preparation,  having  her  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees 
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from  the  University  of  Iowa,  is  an  experienced  teacher,  and  will 
fill  Dr.  Corkhiirs  chair  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  stu- 
dents. 


LAWRENCE  CONSERVATORY. 

There  are  a  few  changes  in  the  Conservatory  which  has 
been  in  a  measure  reorganized,  and  we  are  looking  for  a  most 
successful  and  prosperous  year.  The  attendance  is  excellent 
and  the  new  professors  are  enthusiastic  over  our  equipment 
and  the  prospects  of  the  school. 

Dean  William  Harper,  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Conservatory  for  some  years  and  under  whom  its  reputation 
and  attendance  had  grown  greatly,  resigned  the  first  of  June, 
owing  to  the  sickness  of  his  wife  and  the  desirability  of  a 
change  of  climate  in  her  interest.  Mr.  Harper  had  put  great 
energy  into  the  conservatory  and  was  intensely  interested  in  it 
and  it  was  through  his  influence  that  the  present  fine  equipment 
was  made  possible.  He  saw  the  institution  grow  from  a  small 
school  to  a  strong  conservatory.  The  college  wishes  him  suc- 
cess wherever  in  the  future  he  may  locate.  His  place  is  taken 
by  Frederick  Vance  Evans  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Dean  Evans 
is  a  graduate  of  Drake  University  and  of  its  conservatory.  He 
has  studied  in  Chicago,  New  York,  London  and  Berlin.  He 
has  been  under  some  of  the  best  teachers  of  voice  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic  and  is  an  artist  of  exceptional  ability.  He  has 
made  a  reputation  as  a  singer  and  teacher,  and  brings  to  Law- 
rence both  experience  and  ability.  For  some  years  he  taught 
at  Drake  University  and  later  has  been  the  head  of  the  vocal 
department  of  Highland  Park  College.  He  has  for  some  years 
been  conductor  of  a  choral  union  in  Des  Moines  of  over  two 
hundred  voices.  Dean  Evans  has  been  recommended  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm  by  President  Bell  of  Drake,  and  many 
others  competent  to  judge.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  will  maintain  and  extend  the  reputation  of  the  Con- 
servatory and  prove  an  energetic  and  successful  executive  as 
well  as  an  exceptionally  strong  teacher.  The  Conservatory  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  in  securing  so  competent  a  man. 

The  resignation  of  Prof.  Edgar  Brazelton  was  tendered  in 
July  and  Mr.  Arthur  Thomas  was  chosen  to  fill  his  place.  Mr. 
Thomas  is  a  distinct  acquisition,  and  Lawrence  is  to  be  greatly 
congratulated  in  securing  him.  We  have  never  had  a  more  high- 
ly trained  a  musician  in  connection  with  out  piano  department, 
although  we  have  had  some  superior  men.  Prof.  Thomas  has 
studied  under  eminent  teachers  in  this  country  and  has  studied 
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for  six  years  abroad  under  the  greatest  living  teachers.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
which  in  itself  testifies  to  his  accomplishments.  He  is  a  bril- 
liant performer  and  an  experienced  and  successful  teacher.  He 
has  recently  returned  from  Europe,  but  had  taught  in  La 
Crosse  and  Chicago  before  taking  his  last  trip  of  three  years 
abroad.  We  predict  that  Mr.  Thomas  will  do  much  to  strength- 
en the  musical  reputation  of  our  conservatory. 

Miss  Lera  Thackery  who  has  had  charge  of  the  children's 
department  is  succeeded  by  Mrs.  Fullinwider,  an  accomplished 
musician.  Mrs.  Fullinwider 's  ability  as  a  musician  and  teach- 
er is  well  known  and  insures  the  continued  success  of  the  de- 
partment. 


A  NEW  DORMITORY. 

As  we  have  before  stated  in  our  bulletin,  the  demand  for 
a  new  dormitory  for  women  is  imperative.  Ormsby  Hall  which 
takes  care  of  140  girls  has  long  ago  proved  inadequate,  and 
has  been  supplemented  by  six  cottage  dormitories.  This  year 
even  these  have  not  been  sufficient  to  care  for  all  who  have 
knocked  at  our  doors,  and  we  have  been  compelled  to  place 
some  students  in  private  homes.  The  small  houses,  requiring 
a  preceptress  in  each  of  them,  have  been  very  expensive,  and 
the  past  year  cost  the  college  $2,000  above  what  the  students 
paid  in  for  room  and  board.  It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  con- 
tinue this  contribution  to  the  living  expenses  of  sixty  or  seventy 
students. 

The  situation  just  stated  has  led  the  trustees  to  purchase 
the  A.  L.  Smith  homestead  adjacent  to  the  campus,  a  mag- 
nificent property,  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  location, 
for  no  other  home  in  Appleton  has  such  extensive  grounds  com- 
bined With  such  a  charming  view  of  the  river.  The  large  house 
on  the  property  will  be  rebuilt  and  enlarged  so  as  to  accommo- 
date the  girls  now  housed  in  the  different  homes.  We  shall 
need  about  $35,000  for  this  purpose.  One  good  friend  of  Law- 
rence has  started  the  subscription  with  a  gift  of  $10,000,  and 
every  effort  will  be  made  after  the  first  of  October  to  secure 
the  additional  amount  necessary  to  make  a  dormitory  adequate 
to  our  needs.  It  is  hoped  that  the  public  will  respond  cordially 
to  this  new  effort,  and  that  we  shall  by  next  fall  have  adequate 
accommodations  for  our  women. 
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THE  SCHOOL  OF  EXPRESSION. 

For  several  years  we  have  had  a  School  of  Expression 
affiliated  with  the  college.  This  has  been  in  fact,  largely  a  pri- 
vate enterprise,  although  the  college  has  provided  rooms  and 
co-operated  heartily  in  the  work.  It  has,  however,  had  no 
financial  responsibility  and  nothing  to  say  about  courses,  other 
than  that  they  shall  be  up  to  a  high  grade  and  cover  the  work 
usually  done  in  similar  schools.  Prof.  J.  S.  Games  has  had  full 
control  and  has  built  up  the  department  by  his  energy,  assum- 
ing all  responsibility  for  it.  It  has  been  felt  by  Prof.  Games 
as  well  as  the  college  that  the  time  has  come  when  the  depart- 
ment should  be  made  an  organic  part  of  the  institution;  and 
accordingly  arrangements  were  made  a  year  ago  by  the  trustees 
to  take  it  over  at  the  end  of  the  last  school  year,  retaining  Prof. 
Games  as  dean.  This  was  accordingly  done.  The  plan  of  the 
school  has  been  somewhat  changed.  The  short  course  has  been 
abandoned.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  oratory  will  no  longer 
be  given.  Effort  will  be  made  to  make  the  school  not  simply  a 
technical  but  also  a  cultural  one.  There  is  no  desire  to  simply 
prepare  students  to  give  readings  for  entertainment,  but  rather 
to  prepare  them  for  public  speaking,  writing,  and  teaching. 
Those  who  finish  the  course  will  be  assisted  in  becoming  inter- 
preters of  literature,  public  readers  who  can  do  serious  work, 
lecturers,  and  specially  teachers  of  oral  English  in  high  schools 
and  colleges. 

There  will  be  courses  offered  for  those  who  are  looking  to 
platform  work,  and  also  a  major  in  public  speaking  arranged 
for  college  students  who  desire  to  elect  this  work.  We  believe 
that  the  school  offers  unusual  advantages  for  those  who  desire 
a  superior  training  in  the  best  type  of  expression  work. 


PHI  BETA  KAPPA  SECURED. 

Three  years  ago  Lawrence  petitioned  that  a  chapter  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  might  be  established  in  this  institution.  The  peti- 
tion was  laid  over  with  several  others  until  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Senate.  Last  March  the  petition  which  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  twenty-five  of  the  best  colleges  and  universities  in  the 
country,  extending  from  California  to  Boston,  was  again  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  and  heartily  recommended  to  the  Council. 
The  General  Council,  composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  chap- 
ters, met  on  the  9th  and  10th  of  September,  at  the  Hotel  Savoy, 
New  York  City.  Lawrence  was  represented  by  Dean  Treat, 
Dr.  Wright  and  Miss  Carter.    We  are  glad  to  state  that  Law- 
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rence  was  favorably  considered,  and  that  a  chapter  has  been 
granted  to  this  institution. 

The  establishment  of  a  chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  is  a 
testimonial  to  the  growing  reputation  of  Lawrence  and  the  high 
character  of  its  scholastic  work;  for  this  organization  stands 
for  scholarship  and  only  enters  institutions  of  the  first  rank. 
There  are  about  eighty  chapters  in  the  United  States ;  and  there 
is  always  a  large  number  of  applications  on  the  waiting  list. 
A  rigid  examination  is  made  of  every  institution  which  applies, 
it  is  carefully  inspected  by  an  eminent  educator,  and  it  has  to 
first  pass  the  scrutiny  of  the  Senate,  composed  of  distinguished 
men,  and  later  of  the  General  Council.  The  greatest  care  is 
taken  to  keep  the  organization  from  going  into  any  colleges 
which  do  not  represent  high  educational  standards. 

As  is  well  known  the  organization  is  an  honorary  frater- 
nity. It  is  composed  of  graduate  members,  a  limited  number 
being  chosen  by  each  chapter  on  the  basis  of  scholarship.  To 
be  known  as  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  man  is  a  witness  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  at  the  head  or  very  near  the  head  of  his  class.  No 
other  organization  found  in  colleges  represents  more  brains. 
As  soon  as  the  chapter  is  organized  at  Lawrence  a  limited  num- 
ber of  former  graduates  will  be  elected  to  membership,  and  at 
Commencement  an  oration  will  doubtless  be  regularly  delivered 
under  the  auspices  of  the  chapter. 


RAYMOND  LECTURE  COURSE. 

Dr.  Jerome  Raymond  is  delivering  a  course  of  very  inter- 
esting lectures  on  ' '  The  Capital  Cities  of  Europe  and  their  So- 
cial Significance."  Last  year  he  gave  six  lectures  on  the  same 
subject,  discussing  Constantinople,  Budapest,  St.  Petersburg, 
Berlin,  London  and  Paris.  This  year  the  course  continues  the 
discussion,  treating  of  other  principal  capitals  of  Europe.  The 
lectures  are  highly  illustrated  with  stereoptican  views,  beau- 
tifully colored.  Dr.  Raymond  has  spent  much  time  abroad,  and, 
being  a  sociologist  of  eminence,  he  is  particularly  well  qualified 
to  discuss  his  subject.  Not  only  is  there  a  great  amount  of  in- 
formation given  concerning  the  political  and  social  conditions 
of  European  countries,  but  a  fine  conception  is  presented  of  the 
cities  themselves. 

Dr.  Raymond  was  twenty  years  ago  a  professor  at 
Lawrence.  He  went  from  here  to  Chicago  University,  where 
he  was  connected  with  the  extension  department  and  later  was 
a  full  professor.    He  was  subsequently  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
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versity  of  West  Virginia  and  afterwards  of  the  University  of 
Toledo.  For  some  years  he  has  given  himself  to  the  work  of 
lecturing.  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  the  people  of  Appleton, 
some  of  whom  are  Dr.  Raymond's  former  pupils,  to  have  him 
give  this  interesting  series  of  addresses  in  Appleton. 


ENDOWMENT  CAMPAIGN  SUCCESSFUL. 

Two  years  ago  we  had  an  offer  of  $50,000  if  we  would 
raise  a  like  amount.  Work  to  meet  the  condition  was  begun 
in  October  following  with  the  result  that  we  were  more 
than  successful.  The  General  Education  Board  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  solicited,  then  made  the  proposition  that  it 
would  give  $40,000  if  we  would  increase  the  amount  already 
raised  to  $160,000,  and  also  wipe  out  the  floating  indebtedness 
on  the  institution.  This  has  been  the  financial  problem  of  the 
year  and  we  are  pleased  to  announce  that  the  $200,000  has  been 
secured  and  the  indebtedness  raised,  a  total  of  over  $215,000. 
Of  this  money  $30,000  have  been  given  to  establish  a  Chair  of 
Art,  $30,000  to  found  the  Chair  of  Economics,  and  about  $15,000 
has  been  given  toward  a  Chair  of  Missions.  The  balance  will 
be  used  to  increase  salaries  and  to  meet  current  expenses,  so 
that  the  college  will  not  show  a  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year 
as  has  been  the  case  the  last  three  or  four  years.  It  has  been 
reported  by  some  that  the  entire  amount  secured  has  been 
raised  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  salaries  of  teachers. 
Desirable  as  this  would  be,  this  is  not  the  case.  As  already 
stated  $75,000  have  been  given  towards  new  chairs,  and  the  $40,- 
000  of  the  General  Education  Board  was  given  for  general  en- 
dowment purpose,  the  appeal  to  it  being  especially  to  enable 
us  to  meet  our  current  expenses  without  an  annual  deficit. 

Many  will  think  that  this  large  increase  to  our  resources 
will  put  us  on  easy  street,  and  perhaps  place  us  beyond  need. 
It  will  help  us  materially.  Already  the  salaries  of  the  pro- 
fessors have  been  increased,  and  the  deficit  was  this  year 
stopped.  But  what  is  an  income  of  from  $700,000  to  $800,000 
endowment  towards  meeting  the  needs  of  a  modern  college? 
If  this  yields  $45,000  a  year,  over  against  it  is  the  salaries  of 
forty-six  teachers,  and  thirty  men  and  women  employed  as 
janitors  and  servants  in  dormitories,  etc.  Of  course,  we  have 
income  from  tuition,  and  a  little  from  boarding  establishments ; 
but  even  if  our  income  should  reach  $90,000  from  all  sources, 
it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  little  this  is  to  maintain  so  large  a 
plant,  and  pay  such  a  large  force  of  teachers  and  employees  of 
various  kinds.     Our  fuel  bill  is  nearly  $7,000;  our  repairs  cost 
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several  thousand  as  does  our  advertising;  the  printing  expense 
is  in  the  same  list ;  and  other  expenses  swell  the  liabilities.  It  is 
remarkable  that  we  can  maintain  an  institution  of  such  a  size, 
employ  so  large  a  force,  and  make  ends  meet  on  so  small  an  in- 
come. A  college  the  size  of  Lawrence  should  have  a  couple  of 
millions  of  endowment,  as  do  Wesleyan,  Williams,  Amherst  and 
the  strong  small  colleges  of  the  east. 

It  is  gratifying,  however,  that  our  finances  are  growing 
so  rapidly  and  that  the  college  has  now  reached  a  development 
where  its  future  growth  is  sure  to  be  more  rapid  than  in 
the  past.  Its  circle  of  alumni  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  it  is 
more  and  more  commanding  the  attention  of  men  of  means. 
We  trust  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  Lawrence  has  at  least 
$1,000,000  of  productive  endowment.  Let  our  friends  remem- 
ber that  the  larger  our  resources  the  greater  the  amount  of 
service  we  can  render. 


SOME  FACTS  CONCERNING  LAWRENCE  COLLEGE. 

Founded  in  1847. 

Total  endowment,  including  recent  subscriptions  and  an- 
nuities $862,000. 

Annual  income,  $96,500. 

$466,000  in  buildings  and  grounds  (In  1893,  $101,000). 

$116,000  in  equipment. 

15  college  buildings,  including  cottage  dormitories. 

10  science  laboratories. 

31,000  volumes  in  the  library. 

23   departments   of   instruction    (No   preparatory   depart- 
ment). 

650  students   (In  1893,  124  college  and  preparatory  stu- 
dents). 

46  faculty  members. 

Professors  hold  degrees  from  the  leading  universities. 

On  the  accepted  list  of  the  General  Education  Board. 

On  the  accredited  list  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 

Member  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  fraternity. 

Instructed  over  10,000  students. 

Has  over  1000  graduates. 

Has  more  graduates  teaching  in  high  schools  in  Wisconsin 
than  any  two  colleges  in  the  state. 

Shows  a  growth  in  attendance  and  in  resources  each  year. 

Needs  a  new  dormitory  for  women  at  once. 

Also  needs  a  chapel. 
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HIGH  LIVING  AND  COLLEGE  EXPENSE. 

The  cost  of  living  which  is  on  everybody's  lips  is  as 
serious  for  the  colleges  as  for  other  people.  Men  may  say  the 
difficulty  is  not  the  high  cost  of  living  but  the  cost  of  high 
living;  but  that  striking  statement  is  false  from  bottom  to  top. 
The  difficulty  is  with  the  expense  of  low  living  as  well  as  of 
high.  The  poor  man  who  swings  his  dinner  pail  is  even  more 
oppressed  by  conditions  than  the  man  who  drives  his  automo- 
bile. Colleges,  especially  our  smaller  Christian  colleges,  are 
not  places  of  extravagance.  They  are  thronged  with  boys  and 
girls  from  the  homes  of  the  poor,  and  often  the  student  is  on 
his  own  resources.  The  college  is  anxious  to  keep  its  expenses 
down  that  its  enrollment  of  poor  students  may  keep  up.  This 
however,  is  almost  impossible  in  such  a  day  as  this.  At  Law- 
rence we  have  about  three  hundred  students  boarding  in  our 
dormitories.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  the  price  of  board  where 
it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  and  not  have  the  balance  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  ledger. 

This  fact  can  be  illustrated  by  figures  taken  from  Girard 
college,  an  institution  where  everything  is  done  in  a  scientific 
way,  where  strict  accounts  are  kept,  and  where  all  buying  is  at 
wholesale.  It  was  found  last  year  that  it  cost  $11.84  more  to 
clothe  each  boy  than  it  did  in  1911.  It  also  cost  $5.86  more  to 
feed  each  boy  in  1912  than  in  1911,  although  the  food  was 
similar.  Doubtless  the  same  figures  would  be  approximately 
true  at  Lawrence.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  increased  cost  is 
$5.50.  This  means  that  the  cost  to  -us  of  boarding  300  students 
in  1912  would  be  $1,650  more  than  in  1911,  .although  the  charge 
for  board  was  not  increased.  It  will  be  necessary  for  colleges 
to  raise  their  charges  as  prices  go  up,  which  is  to  be  regretted, 
as  it  is  an  additional  burden  on  those  who  are  earning  their 
own  way. 

Few  colleges  anywhere  charge  less  than  Lawrence  where 
the  majority  of  students  pay  from  $150  to  $160  a  year  for  room 
and  board.  In  our  large  women's  dormitory,  owing  to  the 
number  of  students  in  the  building,  we  can  come  out  some- 
what ahead,  largely  because  of  the  room  rent ;  at  Brokaw  Hall 
it  is  difficult  to  break  even,  while  in  the  cottage  dormitories 
and  boarding  house  we  lost  last  year  some  $2,000.  If  we  can 
provide  a  second  large  dormitory  for  girls  we  can  save  this 
deficit.  If  the  cost  of  living  continues  to  increase  there  is  but 
one  course  left,  and  that  is  to  slightly  advance  the  price  of 
board. 
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"TIME  WILL  TELL." 

In  a  Chicago  school  in  which  sewing  was  taught  a  ten- 
year-old  boy  refused  to  ply  the  needle,  thinking  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  learn  a  feminine  accomplishment.  Thereupon  the 
principal,  taking  it  for  granted  that  a  soldier  must  have  known 
how  to  fasten  on  a  button,  ventured  the  remark  that  "George 
Washington  sewed,"  and  then  added,  "And  do  you  consider 
yourself  better  than  George  Washington?"  "I  don't  know," 
replied  the  boy,  quite  seriously.     "Time  will  tell." 

Time  will  indeed  tell  what  the  boys  and  girls  about  us  will 
make  of  themselves.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  they  will 
eclipse  or  even  equal  the  fame  of  a  Washington  or  a  Lincoln, 
while  yet  they  may  win  great  distinction  in  church  or  state,  or 
in  the  educational  or  business  worlds.  That  wee  child  in  the 
cradle  today  may  wield  a  sceptre  before  he  is  in  his  forties; 
that  shy  little  girl,  now  shrinking  from  the  guests  in  her  fa- 
ther's home,  may  finally  make  a  Frances  Willard.  Not  every 
boy  is  a  possible  President,  nor  should  the  young  people  be  en- 
couraged to  think  that  the  best  rewards  of  life  are  to  be  found 
in  conspicuity  and  renown,  or  in  wealth  and  social  influence. 
Such  distinctions  are  incidental  rather  than  fundamental  to  a 
man's  main  business  here  below,  which  is  primarily  to  make  a 
life,  and  only  secondarily  a  living.  But  within  the  limits  of  a 
rational  and  lawful  ambition  it  is  well  to  encourage  the  boys 
and  girls  to  hope  great  things  for  their  own  future.  Let  them 
set  the  mark  high,  and  then  look  to  God  to  give  them  grace  to 
realize  the  supreme  ideal.  Never  throw  cold  water  on  the  ar- 
dent ambitions  of  the  youth  who  is  coveting  earnestly  the  best 
gifts,  for  there  is  no  prophesying  now  how  far  and  high  his 
mental  processes  and  moral  purposes  may  carry.  Give  the  boys 
and  girls  the  best  possible  chance.  Who  knows  but  that  among 
them  may  be  a  future  Asbury  or  Barbara  Heck?  Time  will 
tell.— Zion's  Herald. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  MOTIVE  IN  EDUCATION. 

There  is  a  true  balance  between  religion  and  culture  which 
must  be  maintained  for  the  good  of  human  society.  It  has  been 
well  said  by  one  of  our  great  men  that  education  to  be  truly 
useful  must  be  essentially  religious.  This  was  the  thought  of 
our  Pilgrim  Fathers;  for  they  did  not  build  a  school  besides 
the  church  by  accident,  but  because  they  saw  that  the  religious 
motive  in  education  helps  give  the  latter  its  great  signifi- 
cance.    Men  can  be  highly  cultured,  and  yet  may  hold  low 
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ideals  of  life  and  be  devoted  to  vices  which  contribute  to  moral 
lethergy  and  death.  The  pages  of  human  genius  abound  with 
illustrations  of  men  of  the  first  magnitude  who  have  desecrated 
every  virtue  and  contaminated  every  social  circle  to  which 
their  talents  have  won  admittance.  The  danger  with  education 
is  that  it  will  impart  information  and  develop  capacity  without 
strengthening  those  moral  foundations  on  which  individual 
character  and  social  prosperity  rest.  How  true  it  is  that  the 
public  schools  of  today,  secondary  and  collegiate,  do  not  strike 
the  spiritual  note.  They  are  sordid  with  materialism.  They 
are  filled  with  teachers  devoted  to  social  frivolities  and  ex- 
cesses, the  pipe,  the  dance,  the  card  table,  the  varied  social 
gaities  which  facinate  thoughtless  and  frivolous  minds.  They 
have  no  sense  of  life's  serious  meaning,  of  the  earnest  work  for 
human  betterment  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  of  the  value  of 
preserving  and  perpetuating  those  great  moral  principles  on 
which  the  foundations  of  social  and  civil  progress  rest.  Such 
teachers  and  such  schools  cannot  make  great  contributions  to 
civilization,  and  from  their  hands,  except  as  exceptions,  there 
cannot  come  men  and  women  imbued  with  the  right  ideals 
and  purposes  in  life.  It  is  because  of  this  that  many  discern- 
ing minds  while  admitting  the  excellence  of  our  educational 
organization,  the  greatness  of  our  equipments,  and  the  varied 
character  of  our  interests,  still  doubt  whether  human  society 
is  making  real  progress,  and  whether  our  schools,  judged  by 
their  contribution  to  public  morals,  are  not  a  failure.  Especial- 
ly during  the  past  twenty  years  does  a  wave  of  secularism  and 
levity  seem  to  have  swept  over  our  schools,  especially  our  high 
schools  and  secular  universities.  The  increase  of  wealth  has 
apparently  loosened  the  rivets  of  faith  and  virtue,  and  brought 
men  into  an  insane  desire  for  personal  pleasure.  This  our 
schools  have  not  withstood. 

The  American  institution  of  learning  has  received  a  great 
inheritance  which  should  be  made  permanent.  The  thought  of 
our  fathers  of  an  essential  relation  between  religion  and  culture 
was  a  true  one.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  the  college. 
While  it  must  be  free  and  progressive,  while  it  must  recognize 
the  changing  conditions  of  society,  while  it  must  continue  to 
emphasize  the  importance  of  knowledge,  it  must  also  see  that 
the  mere  quest  of  learning  is  not  the  whole  purpose  of  a  college ; 
but  that  it  deals  with  life  which  needs  to  be  built  up  in  good- 
ness as  well  as  in  wisdom.  It  must  see  that  there  are  facts  as 
essential  to  personal  and  social  progress,  as  those  which  relate 
to  nature,  or  the  secular  interests  of  human  society.  It  must 
recognize  the  worth  of  man's  spiritual  faculties,  and  the  depth 
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of  his  spiritual  needs.  A  true  school  and  a  true  teacher  will 
perceive  this  sphere  of  spiritual  realty,  and  seek  to  attend  to 
it  in  their  work. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  significance  of  the  Christian  col- 
lege in  modern  society  appears.  It  appreciates  the  religious 
motive  in  education.  It  endeavors  to  attend  to  the  varied  pow- 
ers and  needs  of  human  personality  and  does  not  forget  that 
spiritual  development  is  the  true  basis  of  social  prosperity  and 
individual  welfare. 


CERTAIN   COLLEGE    COMMONPLACES. 

No  student  pays  half  the  cost  of  his  education. 

Education  which  ignores  God  is  a  strong  ally  of  evil. 

Why  is  it  that  the  least  loved  teacher  always  has  the  most 
difficult  subjects? 

If  a  college  were  all  class  rooms  and  library,  what  a  queer 
education  it  would  offer ! 

There  is  many  a  short  cut  to  the  making  of  a  living,  but 
none  to  the  making  of  a  life. 

The  college  education  that  spoils  a  young  man  for  business 
would  spoil  him  for  anything. 

There  is  more  religious  freedom  in  a  college  which  recog- 
nizes religion  than  in  one  which  dodges  it. 

Take  your  religion  with  you  when  you  go  to  college.  Noth- 
ing else  you  can  bring  will  be  so  welcome  or  so  greatly  needed. 

You  can  always  sympathize  with  the  man  who  has  missed 
the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  unless  he  is  proud  of  his 
limitations. 

College  presidents  used  to  be  teachers.  Now  they  must  be 
■executives,  financiers,  and  friends  of  the  General  Education 
Board. 

It  is  fairly  easy  to  make  a  lawyer,  or  a  banker,  or  a  mer- 
chant; the  hard  work  is  in  making  men  who  will  be  bigger 
than  their  business. 

There's  a  Methodist  college  alumni  association  of  one,  two, 
or  more  members  in  our  every  mission  station  of  the  four 
continents  and  the  seven  seas. 

Between  going  to  college  and  being  sent  to  college  there  is 
difference  enough  to  explain  why  it  is  that  after  graduation 
those  sent  are  no  match  for  those  who  went. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  Methodism's  college-trained  preachers 
came  from  Methodist  colleges.  Which  statement,  being  in- 
terpreted, means  that  if  we  do  not  produce  our  own  recruits, 
the  other  colleges  of  the  country  won't  produce  them  for  us. 
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Some  of  the  greatest  colleges  in  America  never  had  five 
hundred  students  in  any  one  year.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
of  the  cheapest  quick-lunch  schools  in  the  country  boast  their 
thousands  of  students.  Wise  young  folk  will  keep  that  dis- 
tinction in  mind  when  choosing  a  college. — Epworth  Herald. 


COLLEGE  NEWS. 


President  William  Wesley  Guth,  Ph.  D.  of  the  College  of 
the  Pacific  has  recently  been  elected  President  of  Goucher 
College,  Baltimore. 

Pour  denominations  in  Canada  have  united  their  funds  to 
found  a  federated  Theological  College  in  the  city  of  Montreal, 
$500,000  already  being  in  hand  to  start  the  enterprise. 

A  new  gymnasium  has  recently  been  completed  at  Morn- 
ingside  College,  which  will  add  much  to  the  facilities  of  the 
institution  and  be  greatly  appreciated  by  the  students. 

Cornell  College,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa,  which  completed  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  a  year  ago  for  $400,000  endowment  is  now 
seeking  to  raise  funds  to  erect  several  much  needed  buildings. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Kansas  claims  to  have  ef- 
fected a  saving  of  a  million  of  dollars  a  year  in  the  homes  of 
that  state  by  teaching  domestic  science. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  has  set  "a  ban  on  the  tango, 
bunny-hug,  and  wiggle  dances,"  and  announces  that  any  one 
violating  the  rule  "will  be  expelled  the  same  as  for  drunken- 
ness." 

Six  students  at  Princeton  University  are  conducting  a 
farm  of  200  acres  within  a  few  rods  of  the  campus  and  selling 
the  product  of  their  industry  to  the  University. 

Professor  F.  W.  Marston,  Ph.  D.  for  the  past  twelve  years 
professor  of  economics  and  history  at  Ripon  College  has  been 
elected  professor  of  economics  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California. 

German  Wallace  College  and  Baldwin  University,  both  lo- 
cated at  Berea,  Ohio,  have  wisely  united  under  the  name  Bald- 
win-Wallace College,  according  to  a  plan  submitted  by  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

The  school  founded  by  1).  L.  Moody  at  Northfield,  Mass.,  in 
1881,  has  an  enrollment  of  1800  students,  representing  thirty- 
five  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  and  her  possessions. 

Mrs.  Russell  Sage  recently  celebrated  her  eighty-fifth 
birthday  by  giving  $34,000  to  Syracuse  University  and  large 
sums  to  other  philanthropies.  She  has  made  several  gifts  pre- 
viously to  Syracuse. 
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LAWRENCE  NEWS. 

Dr.  Alfred  Raymond  Johns,  '95,  now  of  Flint,  Mich.,  has 
written  an  illuminating  little  book  on  ' '  Socialism,  Its  Strength, 
Weakness,  Problems  and  Future." 

Hugh  J.  Hughes,  '98,  has  a  striking  poem  on  cover  page 
of  a  recent  number  of  the  Northwestern  Christian  Advocate. 
It  is  worthy  of  any  modern  poet,  an  utterance  of  feeling  and 
power. 

Dr.  George  H.  Trever,  '81,  is  greatly  bereaved  in  the  death 
of  his  beloved  wife  who  passed  away  after  a 'brief  illness  at 
the  home  of  their  son  near  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Elsie  C.  Plantz,  '10,  is  employed  this  year  as  the  assistant 
of  Miss  Zelia  Smith,  Lawrence's  efficient  librarian,  so  well 
known  by  many  generations  of  students. 

Dr.  Jerome  Raymond  who  is  giving  the  course  of  lectures 
on  European  capitals  was  for  one  year  professor  of  economics 
at  Lawrence  College,  and  unusually  popular  with  the  students. 

There  have  been  five  students  to  join  the  present  senior 
class  this  year  from  other  institutions.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
upper  classmen  begin  to  come  our  way. 

The  registration  at  the  Conservatory  is  very  satisfactory 
and  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year.  It  was  thought  that  changes 
made  in  the  faculty  and  management  might  make  a  temporary 
loss  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

At  a  recent  chapel  service  addresses  were  delivered  by 
Prof.  Treat,  Dr.  Wright  and  Miss  Carter  on  the  granting  of  a 
chapter  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  Lawrence  by  the  Tri-ennial 
Council. 

Receptions  were  given  new  students  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  on  the  first  Friday  evening  of  the  school  year. 
The  program  was  in  each  case  very  interesting. 

The  School  of  Expression  has  opened  with  most  favorable 
prospects.  AVe  have  a  good  attendance,  and  the  modified 
courses  and  changed  plans  promise  well  for  the  future. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  La  Deux  James,  '95,  died  the  first  of  Au- 
gust at  her  home  in  Berkley,  Cal.,  where  her  husband,  Edward 
James,  '95,  is  superintendent  of  Chinese  Missions  on  the  coast. 
Mrs.  James  was  a  woman  of  exceptional  attainments  and 
ability. 

All  College  Day  was  successful  from  every  point  of  view. 
The  freshmen  and  sophomores  settled  the  question  of  supre- 
macy in  a  good  natured  way  in  a  series  of  contests,  supervised 
by  upper  class  men.  The  occasion  was  one  for  general  ac- 
quaintance making. 
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The  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Law- 
rence will  be  held  AYednesday,  Oct.  22nd.  Several  very  im- 
portant matters  will  be  presented  for  consideration,  and  espe- 
cially the  question  of  dormitory  accommodations  for  women. 

The  football  team  promises  to  be  exceptionally  strong. 
The  loss  of  five  or  six  men  from  last  year's  team  made  the 
prospect  uncertain,  but  it  now  looks  as  if  the  boys  will  be  a 
group  hard  to  reckon  with. 


THESE  THREE:     WHAT  THE  COLLEGE  GIVES. 

There  was  once  a  woman  who  taught  Western  boys  and 
girls  in  a  struggling  college  beyond  the  Missouri.  Possibly 
her  salary  was  twelve  hundred  dollars,  possibly  less.  For  that 
hundred  dollars  a  month  she  exchanged  a  golden  service  that 
enriched  many  scores  of  lives. 

She  showed  her  students  how  to  see ;  she  gave  them  stand- 
ards of  value  by  which  they  could  test  what  the  world  offered 
and  know  it  for  worth  or  worthlessness ;  she  awoke  in  them  a 
love  for  beauty  and  truth  in  letters;  she  was  a  teacher. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  sat  in  a  schoolroom  near  the 
Hudson  River.  His  was  a  frail  body,  and  only  by  constant 
watchfulness  and  carefulness  could  it  be  made  to  serve  him. 
Every  hour  spent  before  his  class  was  paid  for  with  two  hours 
of  weariness  or  pain  or  both. 

His  students  came  to  the  classroom  as  to  a  place  of  revela- 
tion. They  felt  their  hearts  strangely  warmed.  Back  of  all 
the  infinite  detail  of  the  science  he  dealt  with  they  saw  the 
final  justice  of  the  universe  linked  to  the  everlasting  mercy. 
He,  too,  was  a  teacher. 

The  college  which  in  a  few  days  will  welcome  her  throng- 
ing children  to  her  cherishing  arms,  offers  to  each  child  three 
gifts.     All  may  be  received,  or  all  refused. 

There  is  the  gift  of  learning,  set  forth  in  curriculum  and 
equipment  and  daily  tasks.  There  is  the  gift  of  comradeship, 
which  makes  the  college  bond  a  marvel  for  strength  and  joy 
and  tenderness.  And  there  is  the  gift  of  inspiration,  which 
outlasts  the  text-books  and  the  experiments,  and  gives  hearten- 
ing and  eagerness  in  the  lonely  places  to  which  no  old  friend 
can  come. 

This  last  of  the  three  gifts  is  the  gift  of  the  teacher. 

Who  goes  to  college,  and  thinks  of  truth  to  be  learned  and 
friends  to  be  gained,  but  sees  nothing  of  what  it  will  mean  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  a  real  teacher — he  is  leaving  out. of  the  picture 
the  very  light  that  gives  the  picture  its  meaning. — Western 
Christian  Advocate. 


